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T has become an all too common saying that philosophy is a field 
of research in which it is impossible to detect signs of progress. 
In what sense, the challenge would have it, can we assert that our 
present-day problems and our present-day answers are ‘‘superior’’ 
to those of Plato or to those of Oriental thinking? And the prob- 
lem, obvious as it is in its formulation, is no easy one to solve. 
One might assert that it was the central problem of Hegel’s phi- 
losophy to formulate a criterion of philosophical progress, and that 
the consciousness of the problem in modern philosophy did not 
really occur until the post-Kantian period. 

The dissatisfaction subsequent thinkers have found in the He- 
gelian dialectic as a solution to the problem is grounded, I think, 
on an implicit dissatisfaction with the applications Hegel made of 
it. Those of us who do not feel the import of the classifications of 
the Phenomenology are apt to overlook the point that these were 
examples of a method, and that the validity of the method does not 
rest on the truth or importance of the examples. 

It is a modified form of the Hegelian criterion of progress that 
I should like to apply here to the problem of epistemology, or, per- 
haps better, to the philosophy of science. 

Briefly, the proposed method is this: a logical classification of 
opinions of a problem is first made, the material of which is sup- 
plied by the history of the problem; the principles of logic purport 
to guarantee exhaustiveness and exclusiveness to the classes. 

Supposing, then, that logic and history dictate a certain classifi- 
eation of opinions, we examine the order in which these opinions 
have appeared in history, to determine trends; we then determine 
the historical reasons for abandoning an opinion, and their ade- 
quacy. We are thus able to replace at least partially an intuitive * 
guess as to the adequacy of an opinion by a methodology, so that the 
present-day thinker is‘not required to proceed as did his philo- 
sophical forebears; he can make use of his predecessors’ work in 
much the sense that a physicist of today profits from the work of a 
Galileo. 

- 1 Throughout, the term ‘‘intuition’’ is meant to connote the negative of 


the methodical; an intuitive answer is one given without analysis, i.e., 
‘‘immediately.’? 
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The value of this procedure is evident enough: we can:determine 
those contributions of the past that are still sound, and those that 
are not; concerning the sound ones, we can see the manner in which 
they were ‘‘taken up’’ by succeeding opinions, and concerning the 
unsound ones we can show that, history having disposed of them, 
no present-day thinking is allowed to bring them back without first 
having critically examined history’s claims. As an example of the 
last point, the philosophy of Hegel’s time gave sound reasons for 
disposing of the concept of ‘‘immediate sense data’’; yet even our 
modern writers use this term as if these data had existence, and 
without feeling any necessity of re-examining the Hegelian 
arguments. 

The present paper is devoted mainly to the initial task of the 
proposed method, i.e., to an adequate classification of opinions on 
the problem of the theory of evidence. As logicians, we can not 
content ourselves with some such statement as: ‘‘The types of epis- 
temology are dogmatism, rationalism, empiricism, and intuitional- 
ism.’’ The persistent demands of logical rigor press us to ask two 
questions concerning such a classification : ‘‘ Are these the only pos- 
sible epistemologies?’’ and ‘‘ Are we sure that the classes do not 
overlap, or, worse, that one class is not a special case of another?”’ 

This much we therefore assume to be required of any adequate 
classification : the categories should be logically exclusive, and logi- 
cally exhaustive. We emphasize the logical aspect here, to avoid 
the oft-repeated error of stopping a classification because the writer 
ean not conceive of any further possibilities. Thus the anti-formal- 
ist is wont to defend his classification on the grounds that ‘‘ he can 
conceive no other possibilities,’’ i.e., on intuitive grounds entirely, 
and he believes the formalist does no better. It is true that the 
logical criteria of exhaustiveness may be accepted intuitively by the 
formalist, but his procedure has the advantage that all methodology 
shares: it makes use of principles that are more general than those 
required by the specific problem itself, i.e., principles that are ade- 
quate to the solution of problems that differ significantly in kind. 

The tendency to ignore the Platonic insistence on logical pro- 
cedures in classifications lies in the fear of the sterility of the result, 
and such fears might be well founded if Plato’s own examples were 
taken as evidence. It appears that one can dichotomize in almost 
any manner he chooses: ‘‘epistemological schools are divided into 
those propounded by people with long beards, or people with non- 
long beards’’ hardly appears to be a fruitful classification, though 
it does appear to satisfy logical demands. It becomes evident to the 
formalist that logic alone can not provide an adequate basis of 
classification; in his own terminology, he asserts that logic is a 
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necessary, but not a sufficient, condition to fruitful classifying. 
The mistake made by the anti-formalist consists in asserting that 
since logic is not sufficient, it is not necessary either. 

We require, then, another criterion of adequate classification 
which one might call the historical criterion. We shall take this 
criterion to have been satisfied if the material for the classification 
of opinions is derived from the history of the problem; that is, we 
shall assume that those divisions roughly laid down by the history 
of past opinions are the fruitful ones. We may call the classifica- 
tion satisfying the logical and historical criteria, a logico-historical 
method, as does Singer.? It seems necessary to point out, how- 
ever, that as difficult as it is to make sure that one’s classification 
is logically rigorous, it is impossible at present to find a precise 
method for guaranteeing historical importance: in offering the 
logico-historical method as a means of analysis of a problem, we 
are at best suggesting the direction that such analyses should take. 
We must rely at present almost entirely on the historian’s judg- 
ment in these matters, until a science of history shall have been 
developed that permits a more rigorous selection of categories on 
the basis of the past. 

We take the fundamental problems of the philosophy of science 
to be ‘‘what can be known?’’ and ‘‘how can it be known?’’ We 
must emphasize that we shall of necessity arbitrarily delimit our 
problem in order that a classification of opinions can be made. If 
one feels that these two phases are not the only ones to be con- 
sidered under the fundamental problem, he need only take the 
present classification as one concerned with part of the picture; 
in other words, our object here is not so much to defend a definition 
of philosophy as to expound the meaning of two of its problems: 
the ‘‘what’’ and the ‘‘how’’ of knowledge. 

Before proceeding to the classification, we must explain as well 
as we can the meaning of the ‘‘what’’ and the ‘‘how’’ of our prob- 
lem, at least to the extent of providing a language in which we can 
express the opinions. When we ask ‘‘what’’ can the mind know, 
we evidently do not require a list of propositions; rather, our 
formalist wants a set of classes, so that, for example, a given 
opinion can be expressed as ‘‘some, or all, propositions of this class 
can be known.’’ What we may call our ‘‘historical intuition’’ of 
the manner in which the past has studied this problem suggests a 
twofold classification of types of propositions into the individual 
and the general, or, as we shall prefer, into facts and laws. To 
define, then, we say that: 


2E. A. Singer, Jr., ‘‘Logico-Historical Study of Mechanism,’’ Studies in 
the History of Science, U. of Pa. Bicentennial Conference, 1941. 
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(1) A question of fact is a question whose answer is single- 
valued ; for example, a question whose answer would be of the form 
‘*A is K units long,’’ where K is a uniquely defined real number. 

Our example of a question of fact has intentionally been quanti- 
tative, since it appears that only through the use of quantity can 
one express the uniqueness necessary for the single-valued property 
of factual questions. That is, questions of the sort, ‘‘Does Jones 
have a pain?’’ or ‘‘Do I see the color red?’’ are ill-defined for ex- 
perimental science and their correct defining in quantitative terms 
would enable one to determine whether they were factual. questions 
or not. 

We wish the concept of law to represent the logical negative of 
the concept of fact, so that our classification will be exhaustive. 
We also wish to make the concept of law correspond at least roughly 
to the common notion of a ‘‘general proposition.’’ To avoid para- 
doxical results, we must also include in the class of facts all finite 
conjunctions, finite disjunctions, and negations of, and implications 
between, factual statements: we do not want to say, for example, 
that the proposition ‘‘A is K units long and B is L units long’”’ is a 
law. Thus all propositions constructable out of factual proposi- 
tions by (finite sets of) logical connectives are themselves facts. 
We may then say that the class of questions of law is the negative 
of the class of questions of fact within the universe of meaningful 
questions.*® 

When the formalist asks, then, ‘‘what’’ questions can be an- 
swered, he is really posing two questions: ‘‘Do answers to (some) 
questions of fact exist?’’ and ‘‘Do answers to (some) questions of 
law exist?’’ But he to whom such questions are posed will require 
some elucidation of the concept of ‘‘answer’’ before he can express 
an opinion on these matters. And this, of all the basic terms of the 
problem of philosophy, seems most difficult to define: when we shall 
say a question is answered, we shall mean that a true statement 
has been made which satisfies the demands of the problem, so that 
the concept of ‘‘answer’’ entails the concept of truth, and he who 
would define the one must take on all the burden history has 
felt in the defining of the other. For the present, it is preferable 
to have the meaning of the phrase ‘‘A is an answer’’ depend upon 
the reader’s intuition, until such time as the consequences of the 
classification shall demand further elucidation; this - procedure 

3 There is no reason why we can not make use of the modern logician’s 
concept of an ‘‘atomic proposition’’ in this connection. P is said to be atomic 
if it does not vanish (imply zero), but is implied only by itself and the null- 
proposition. A fact may then be defined as a finite conjunction or disjunction 


of, or a negation of, or an implication between atoms; a law would be a 
non-fact. 
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should be easier upon the reader’s patience since he will appreciate 
the need of careful defining when the occasion for the need arises. - 
This much must be said: he who asserts that an answer to a question 
exists, asserts that there is some element in science that is abso- 
lute, and invariant with changing conditions, and is not simply 
relative to a given set of ewonird Similar remarks apply to the 
concept of ‘‘existence of answers.’ 

We must now make certain ceitien remarks on the meaning 
of the problem, ‘‘how does the mind answer question?’’ Here the 
problem of classification is most difficult, for history is not at all 
clear as to the modes of opinion on this subject. Some histories of 
philosophy treat the matter in accordance with psychological con- 
cepts: we learn by sensation, or by reason, or by intuition, ete. 
Some emphasize the ontological aspect of knowledge, and state that 
we learn by correspondence of image and real, or coherence of con- 
cepts, etc. These classifications appear to be historically fruitful, 
but they do not: appear to satisfy the conditions of logical exhaust- 
iveness: are sensation, intuition, and reason the only modes of 
learning? If so, what makes them exhaustive? 

Rather than attempt to- elucidate the concepts of epistemology 
which seem to be tied up with cultural meanings that are difficult 
to unravel and make consistent, we shall rather direct our attention 
to the experimental aspect of the problem: the experimenter faced 
with the task of designing an experiment and the apparatus to 
carry it through is constantly on guard concerning the assumptions 
he makes in the design, in the use of the apparatus, and in the in- 
ferences he makes from the results. He is worried, we shall say, 
about the presuppositions involved in answering the specific ques- 
tion with which he is concerned. Is it always necessary to pre- 
suppose some information before one can set about answering a 
problem? If so, what kind of presupposition must be made? Or, 
in the language already adopted, is it necessary (1) to presuppose 
a knowledge of law in answering questions of fact, or (2) to pre- 
suppose a knowledge of fact in answering questions of law? We 
take these two problems as the basis of opinions on ‘‘how’’ the 
mind comes to know. 

It should be noted that, ne as we could not rely on common 
sense to make entirely unambiguous the concept of ‘‘fact,’’ so we 
can not rely on it to make unambiguous the concept of ‘‘ presuppo- 
sition.’’ The first guess that comes to mind as to the meaning of 
the statement, ‘‘the answering of A presupposes the answering of 
B,’’ is that the statement is equivalent to ‘‘If A is answered, then 
B is answered’’ or ‘‘The answering of A implies the answering of 
B.’’ There would be no harm in stating this equivalence were it 
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not that modern logicians have come to attach properties to the 
relation of implication that are pretty generally accepted; in par- 
ticular, it is usual to say that if 'p is (actually) true, then ‘‘g implies 
p’’ is true independently of the truth or falsity of g. This prop- 
erty of implication, if attributed to ‘‘presupposes,’’ would lead to 
certain awkward results. For example, we shall want to say later 
concerning a type of empiricism that it asserts that some questions 
of law can be answered. Hence the statement ‘‘B is answerable’’ 
is implied by any proposition, if B is one of the answerable laws; if 
‘*implies’’ means ‘‘presupposes’’ we would have these empiricists 
believing that all questions of fact presuppose the answering of at 
least some questions of law, a consequence that is totally out of line 
with the traditional concept of empiricism. 

We need not labor the point too much for the purposes of this 
exposition ; it is enough to say that in general the relation ‘‘pre- 
supposes’’ has all the properties of logical implication (i.e., material 
implication), except the troublesome property mentioned above, 
and consequences of this property.‘ 

Supposing, now, that ‘‘fact,’’ ‘‘law,’’ and ‘‘presupposes’’ are 
precisely enough defined, we can proceed to the classification as 
follows. Everyone who expresses an opinion on the fundamental 
problem as to what we know and how we know it must agree or 
disagree with each of the following propositions; and all the pos- 
sible ways of affirmation and negation represent a logico-historical 
classification of opinions in the sense defined above: 

(1) The answering of all questions of law presupposes the 
answering of at least some questions of fact. 

(2) There exist answers to at least some questions of law. 

(3) The answering of all questions of fact presupposes the 
answering of at least some questions of law. 

(4) There exist answers to at least some questions of fact. 

The student of combinations will realize that the possible ways 
of affirming or denying four propositions are sixteen, so that our 
classification of opinions appears tedious indeed. Fortunately, the 
meanings we have previously attached to the terms of the classifi- 
cation precludes certain possibilities on logical grounds. For ex- 

In particular ‘‘presupposes’’ has the following formal properties (where 


X’ is ‘‘X is false,’? XPY is ‘‘X presupposes Y’’). There is no attempt at 
completeness here: 


(1) If XPY and YPZ, then XPZ. 
(2) (XPX)’. 
(3) If X’, then XPY; or [X’ and (XPY)’] is an inconsistency. 
(4) If XPY and Y’, then X’. 
(Note that, in view of (3), and the absence of its dual ‘‘If Y, then 
XPY,’’ we must also fail to assert: If XPY, then Y’PX’). 
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ample, no one can consistently assert the aoe set of three 
opinions : 

(1) All questions of law presuppose the answering of at least 
some questions of fact. 

(2) There exist answers to at least some questions of enh 

(4’) No questions of fact are answerable, for an individual 
would assert, in brief, that in order to answer legal questions, 
certain facts have to be known, but that, though no facts can ever 
be known, certain laws can be: 

Similar arguments * will be seen to reduce the sensei possi- 
bilities to seven, and these we will discuss briefly as they have 
appeared in modern philosophy, in order to sketch the direction a 
complete dialectic would take. 

I-II. The school we shall call ‘‘rationalism,’’ and ‘which we 
believe to have been the fundamental thesis of Descartes, Spinoza, 
and, in some of his writings, Leibniz is characterized by denying 1, 
and asserting 2 and 3. That is, the rationalist feels that laws are 
a priori to facts, that laws can be known. His attitude towards 
the answering of questions of fact is not clear-cut and gives two 
types of rationalism, depending on whether 4 is answered affirma- 
tively or negatively. Most of the historical examples appear to 
consider questions of fact as answerable; in Descartes and Spinoza, 
for example, the particular can always be found, and the classic 
example of the attempt to derive a fact from laws is the ontological 
proof for the existence of God. The Cartesian rationalist based 
the knowledge of law upon intuition and the weakness of his posi- 
tion lay in the fact that intuition thereby became a sufficient con- 
dition for answering some questions. If a critical examination of 
intuition is permitted, then the principles of the critique must be 
granted, and must supposedly be granted intuitively, so that intu- 
ition still remains sufficient. The problem of replacing the im- 
mediacy of intuition by a methodology is suggested in one of his 
writings by Leibniz, whose dream was that logic alone would be a 
sufficient condition for all truth, though logic itself is presumably 
known intuitively. The rationalist, in effect, laid down the con- 
ditions of formal science (using geometry as a model) ; the failure 
of his method is the same failure that faces anyone who attempts 

5 The reduction runs briefly as follows. Let X’ denote, as before, that X 
is false. Since, by property (3) of the previous footnote, if X’, then XPY, we 
note that 2’ (= no answers to questions of law exist) implies 1, and hence 1’2’ 
is an inconsistency; similarly, 3'4’ is an inconsistency. Hence, the following 
are all inconsistencies: 1'2’34, 1/2’34’, 1'2'3'4, 1'2'3'4’, 123’4', 12’3'4', 1'23'4’. 
Also by the argument in the text, 1234’, and 12’34 are inconsistencies; these 


follow from property (4) of the previous footnote, since 1 and 4’ imply 2’, and 
3 and 2’ imply 4’. 
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to make abstract or formal science self-sufficient: we may become 
more and more precise concerning the rules of deduction and the 
criteria of consistency, but the ultimate criteria of precision appear 
to lie outside the realm of the formal science itself. It seems that 
if one would avoid an infinitude of metalanguages, one must have 
recourse to non-formal method, though, needless to say, this thesis 
would require a paper in itself to defend. In brief, what this story 
retains from rationalism is that formal science and intuition are 
necessary conditions for answering questions; what it discards is 
that formal science and intuition are sufficient conditions for an- 
swering questions. 

III-IV. The antithesis of rationalism was empiricism: the 
empirical attitude is to assert 1, deny 3, and assert 4. That is, facts 
are fundamental, and a priori generalizations (laws) do not exist; 
the attitude here towards the answering of questions of law paral- 
lels the rationalist’s attitude on questions of fact. Some empiri- 
cists (e.g., John Locke and J. S. Mill) seem to think that complete 
induction from facts is possible. This position, for obvious reasons, 
we prefer to call naive empiricism, and its weakness lies in sup- 
posing that a finite set of facts can be sufficient to establish a gen- 
eralization. The more sophisticated empiricism attempts to reduce 
all questions of law to questions of fact; instead of asking, for ex- 
ample, whether all planets behave always in accordance with New- 
ton’s Law of Universal Gravitation, let us ask the ‘‘probability’’ ® 
that this Law holds in the light of our present evidence, in much 
the sense that one asserts in biology the probability of a dominant 
characteristic in the second generation of hybrids. We can call 
both questions legal if we choose, and designate the answer as a law 
(e.g., the second is called Mendel’s Law), but it is actually a single 
value (the probability) that we are demanding, and, according to 
the definitions of law and fact, the question is really factual. This 
opinion we call. statistical empiricism, because the procedure of 
determining the required probability is statistical. What history 
had to abandon, with Kant, was the hope of empiricism to escape 
the necessity of a priori law, for, as Kant, showed, the very mean- 
ing of factual experience demands a priori generalization; what 
history retained was the necessity of answers to questions of fact 
in the answering of any question, whether general or particular, 
and, in the case of statistical empiricism, the necessity of statistical 
methodology in the consideration of questions of law. 

Vv. That the Kantian positien was a synthesis of rationalism 
and empiricism is well recognized. Criticism, as expounded in 


6 Modern statistics sometimes uses the term ‘‘likelihood’’ in this connec- 
tion. 
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certain passages of the first Critique, denies 1 and 3, and asserts 2 
and 4; that is, both law and fact must be known before experience 
begins ; there must be the immediate intuition of experience (fact) 
plus the ‘‘given’’ forms of experience (law) before a complete ex- 
perience exists at all. What history has absorbed of Kant is his in- 
sistence on the interdependence of law and fact, and the necessity 
of intuition in all science; what it has abandoned is his position 
that factual and legal intuition are sufficient to answer questions 
in some cases: the modern mind no longer holds to the immediacy 
of sense data, nor to the particular forms of thought (Euclidean 
geometry and Newtonian mechanics) that Kant thought were fixed 
for all time. It is strange that though Kant’s contribution far 
outweighs his error, the present tendency is too often to disregard 
the former because we have come to recognize the latter. 

VI. The antithesis of criticism is relativism, whose first begin- 
nings are to be found in Maimon and in Hegel, but whose most 
complete expression lies in pragmatism (e.g., in Dewey’s The Quest 
for Certainty). The relativist position asserts 1 and 3, but denies 
2 and 4; that is, relativism recognizes the necessity of a priori law, 
and yet finds that to know the a priori as true one must first know 
certain facts. Thus, to answer a question of fact, one must answer 
first a question of law, but to answer the latter, certain facts must 
be known. The relativist accepts the conclusion apparently implied 
in this situation, and argues that all truth is relative; truths are 
starting points for action, just as intuition is, and the particular 
‘‘truth’’ an individual will take depends upon a number of factors, 
both sociological and psychological. Answers, in the absolute 
sense given above, do not exist. It would be difficult to judge 
what history will take or reject in this position, since its process is 
contemporary; but it appears that there can be no denying the 
relativist’s position regarding the truth of 1 and 3; even a cursory 
review .of experimental method convinces one that the taking of 
a single observation presupposes an entire theory, and yet that no 
theory can be said to have claim to validity until it has been put 
to the test of observations. Thus we can not even begin to gather 
evidence (facts) to support or refute a theory without having a 
theory to start with, and yet what absolute right have we to start 
with a theory that has not yet been substantiated? If history 
does take this much from relativism, must it take the rest? Is 
scepticism a consequence of this much? 

VII. The only remaining position is that which would assert 
1 and 3, and yet retain 2 and 4; this position, indeed, seems to be 
untenable, if not on logical grounds, then certainly on the grounds 
of common sense. How can we make fact depend on law, and law 
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on fact, and yet finally give answers to both? It is difficult to 
propose a reply, I think, because we have not made explicit enough 
the meaning of the phrase ‘‘an answer exists’’; we have purpose- 
fully not done so because the meaning was left vague in the history 
of philosophy ; the meaning has usually been assumed to be known 
on intuitive grounds, and the demands for elucidation have not been 
great. But the present point of philosophical progress does make 
these demands urgent: unless we are to admit the claims of a 
relativism, and grant a fundamental scepticism in all inquiry, then 
we must attempt to define what a non-scepticism would be like, and, 
since scepticism is based on the assertion that there are no absolute 
answers, the meaning of scepticism and non-scepticism evidently 
depends on the meaning of an existent answer. 

I think our review of modern philosophy has shown that we can 
not define the existence of (absolute) answers to questions as propo- 
sitions that (a) can be found in a finite number of steps and (b) 
will satisfy the demands of the questions asked under all possible 
conditions; we can not, I say, so define the existence of absolute 
answers without admitting the relativist’s position that no absolute 
answers exist. For if modern philosophy has shown that proposi- 
tions 1 and 3 must be asserted, then every question presupposes 
the answering of something else; this something else presupposes a 
third, and so on. The circle can not be completed without ending 
up with the absurdity that a question presupposes its own 
answer.’ 

It is suggested that the meaning of ‘‘existent answer’’ be identi- 
fied with the meaning of the objective of all scientific endeavor, 
since the basic purpose of all science is to give answers to meaning- 
ful questions. Then he who asserts that answers can be given in a 
finite number of steps asserts that the objective of science is attain- 
able, and hence is a ‘‘goal.’’ In one sense, the ‘‘progress’’ of 
modern philosophy has been to show that the objectives of science 
are not attainable. But there is a viewpoint, typically modern, that 
to say an objective is unattainable is not the same thing as saying 
the objective does not exist. This viewpoint would insist that an ob- 
jective that may be approached within any given distance, however 
small, exists, even though it can never be reached. If answers are 
not attainable in a finite number of steps, they may exist none the 
less, in the sense that they are end-points of a progress that may 
eventually approach them within any given degree. These ends 
that are unattainable but approachable in this sense Singer calls 
‘*ideals.’’ The task that remains, the task of experimentalism, is 


7 Actually, properties 1 and 2 of XPY, given in footnote 4, preclude com- 
pleting the circle, since (XPX) is always false. 
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‘to show how the answers to questions may be considered as ideals, in 
the light of propositions 1 and 3. That is, experimentalism, hav- 
ing broadened the meaning of ‘‘existent,’’ has as its chief problem 
the definition of the concept of answer, under the assumption that 
all of the four propositions set down above are true, and this we take 
to be the fundamental problem of the philosophy of science: to de- 
fine ‘‘answer’’ in such a manner that answers exist even though 
propositions 1 and 3 are valid. It is a problem the groundwork for 
the solution of which has been given by E. A. Singer, who general- 
_ izes on the methods of measurement theory. The true measure of a 
given distance will be the limit of an infinite set of observations, all 
in ‘statistical control.’’ When lack of control results, the scien- 
tist changes his theory, so that theory depends on observation, and 
yet no observation can be made without some presupposed theory. 
That the ideal exists is a necessary postulate of all inquiry, and the 
set of all ideals is the ‘‘real world.’’ Statisticians call the ideal a 
‘*stochastic limit’’; Singer, borrowing from Kant, calls it a grenz- 
begriff ; whatever designation is used, the ideal is the ‘‘true value,’’ 
and all truth is ideal. Thus experimentalism absorbs the claim of 
rationalism for the necessity of formal theory, the claim of em- 
piricism for the necessity of observation, the claim of criticism for 
the necessity of the interdependence of law and fact, the claim of 
all three for the necessity of intuition, and the implication of rela- 
tivism for the necessity of redefining the object of scientific inquiry ; 
out of all these necessities supplied by the history of thought, it 
constructs what it takes to be the sufficient condition for correct 
methodology. 

By way of summary, it is of interest to consider the progress of 
modern philosophy here outlined from a different direction; since 
each position is a product of its age, and the product of the in- 
dividuals of that age, one may consider each as a manifestation of 
either a sociological or a psychological ‘‘type.”’ 

Among the psychological types it is easy to recognize the follow- 
ing two: (1) the ‘‘patternizing’’ type tends to accept one pattern 
of behavior as absolute, and is unapt to change the pattern even 
though the purposes change or the conditions under which they are 
pursued change; this type, for example, accepts a fixed standard 
of behavior ; (2) the ‘‘conscious’’ or ‘‘methodical’’ type tends to re- 
quire a method or reason for all action, and the behavior here is 
characterized by a dependence upon other presupposed conditions ; 
the methodical type is the opposite of the intuitive, who grasps the 
solution without any apparent appeal to reason. __ 

It is our belief that the history of modern philosophy. represents 
essentially a contrast of these two types. On the one hand, there 
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was the patternizing demand to find some fixed starting point for 
all science that would remain invariant with all changes in the 
conditions governing inquiry. On the other hand, there was the 
methodical demand to base all inquiry on sound methodology, and 
to escape immediate intuition. The rationalist temperament is pat- 
ternized on the general level, for he finds there his invariant law, 
but is methodical on the ‘‘special’’ level, for all facts are ‘‘ proved’’ 
by: prior knowledge. The empiricist temperament is the opposite: 
laws are determined by method, facts by intuition. Of sociological 
interest is the question of why the renaissance spirit of the seven- 
teenth century fostered rationalism, and the individualistic spirit 
of the eighteenth century fostered empiricism, a question that space 
permits only mentioning. 

The Kantian temperament is patternized on both levels, but is 
strongly methodical as well. The origin of the difficulties of the 
first Critique are to be found in large part in the constant struggle 
to minimize intuition in a system whose foundations were intuitive. 

The relativistic temperament has swung entirely to methodol- 
ogy; all patternizing is suppressed, and method is the governing 
force. Relativism, in effect, makes conscious the challenge that all 
modern philosophy had felt unconsciously: how to satisfy the de- 
mands of patternizing and of method. 

Experimentalism attempts to solve the antinomy by patternizing 
in ends (ideals), while remaining completely methodical in means. 
The ends of science are fixed and invariant, but the means of ap- 
proaching these ends are not. A new way of thinking is gained 
thereby, a new philosophical ‘‘temperament’’ is the result. 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA C. West CHURCHMAN 





NATURAL LAW 


HE conception of a universal, pstural law is associated, his- 
torically, with two cultural epochs the major trends of which 
for the most part are thought by the average contemporary thinker 
to conflict radically. The concept is generally associated with 
medieval Scholastic thought on the one hand, and with the revolu- 
tionary ideologies of the late eighteenth century on the other hand. 
And now, after a lapse of over a century, the concept of natural 
law is again receiving systematic attention from thinkers who are 
conventionally considered to be ‘‘advanced”’ and ‘‘up to date.”’ 

Is man able to derive norms for directing his own conduct 
through the contemplation of the entities and processes of nature? 
This is the question which now is being re-emphasized, and which 
seems important in this epoch for a number of reasons. First, 
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man’s need for ethical norms is no longer so readily satisfied by the 
appeal to any isolated body of revealed truths. And the need, 
while seldom denied, becomes more apparent at times of social and 
cultural crisis. True, the general concept of revelation still ap- 
peals strongly to a minority of philosophers. Even among this 
minority, though, there is a definite tendency to regard revelation 
as being both partial and continuous, that is, as being a never 
completed process. Second, scientific specialization is still the 
order of the day in the modern intellectual life but by this date the 
apprehension that through it no ethical norms can be established 
is almost unquestioned. Third, springing from the two above-men- 
tioned intellectual tendencies, a universal scepticism and relativism 
has dominated the field of ethical discussion with practical con- 
sequences which in the long run are proving to be so unfortunate 
for the cause of the most elementary peace and order in human 
affairs that the modern mind in many instances has no longer dared 
place faith even in its own integrity as an instrument of research. 
Hence springs the newly awakened interest in the concept of nat- 
ural law, an interest which in all too many cases has motivated, 
not any real philosophical progress with the problem, but rather a 
trend toward literally re-establishing outmoded formulae. The 
crucial question, then, is whether the concept of natural law can be 
shown to be meaningful and ethically helpful upon a basis other 
than that of retreat to some no longer tenable metaphysical position. 
The following analyses and suggestions are directed toward answer- 
ing that question. 

At the outset one fundamental distinction which seems obvious 
but which is often accepted only tacitly in discussions of this topic 
must be made explicit. It should be clearly understood and stated 
in all discussions of natural law that the question whether nature 
does suggest norms for behavior is quite distinct from the question 
concerning why man should live true to such natural norms. Prob- 
ably the latter question would have to be answered in terms of some 
such desiderata as happiness or survival value (conceiving both in 
their broadest senses as possibly being more than mundane, whether 
by that is meant supernatural, or, on the contrary, is meant what 
I should call ‘‘cosmic’’). Upon this issue, as indeed is the case 
upon all issues which involve questions concerning values, there is 
perhaps a factor of irrational choice, unless it can be shown that all 
men seek certain general goals. And even if there be no choice, 
there is still an irrational element of another kind. Discovering 
natural norms would be a task for a contemplative or synoptic 
Reason, while their force as sanctions would depend upon an irra- 
tional factor quite apart from the question as to whether this were 
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a factor of choice or simply a factor of motivation leaving no room 
for choice to operate. In this discussion we shall be concerned only 
with the rational quest which it is certain is not effectively forced 
upon every man, whatever may be what Goethe would call every 
man’s ‘‘obscurest aspiration.’’? There may be tendencies in hu- 
man nature which under certain conditions give rise to the rational 
quest for natural law but, apart from the conditions, the tendencies 
in themselves may not guarantee that any such quest must be under- 
taken. At all events only a minority of persons are now involved 
in the rational quest to know and live true to natural law. 

If everything that exists is natural then, of course, there is noth- 
ing distinctive about being natural, nor does any true perversion 

of nature exist. And the term ‘‘natural’’ or even the term ‘‘nat- 
“ural law’? may be used in this trivial sense if one so desires. 
There could be no further argument if by adherence to the norm 
of nature were meant simply ability to exist in nature or, even more 
simply, were meant having some locus in the total spatio-temporal 
order. But certainly any such definition of a law or a norm would 
be highly artificial. At any rate, regardless of how terms should 
be used, in this discussion when we speak of an action’s being in 
harmony with a natural norm we shall mean that the action is 
therefore qualifiable more richly than by the mere statement that 
it does exist at some point, or that it could exist. The terminolog- 
ical difficulty which we have been discussing could perhaps be re- 
solved upon the basis of the distinction between distributive versus 
collective attributes. It might be said that that which harmonizes 
with the natural law is not only natural (a trait shared with every- 
thing) but that it is also nature-like (a trait shared only with cer- 
tain things to the exclusion of others). 

-By harmony with the norm of nature might be meant an ob- 
ject’s likeness or some other relationship to some standard object 
other than nature as a whole. Indeed, to take nature as a whole as 
the standard would be to complicate the epistemological question 
unnecessarily, at least so far as the initial phase of the investiga- 
tion is concerned. The standard object, less than all of nature, in 
terms of the similarity to which any particular object might be 
evaluated, might be a standard object for objects in general or it 
might be merely the standard object for that particular class of 
objects to which belongs the one that we wish to evaluate. In 
-other words, within nature we might find regional standards, sub- 
regional standards, and so forth. A more complex type of norma- 
tive judgment would be a multi-standard judgment. Is the object 
under consideration like the standard for objects generally, and 
also is it like the standard for its own class, or classes? . 
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In thinking about standard objects it is crucially important to 
avoid atomistic and mechanistic fallacies. The standard object 
should be understood and defined with reference to its locus and 
function, as well as with reference to its structure. This is well 
illustrated by the fact that a so-called perfect machine, if misap- 
plied to raw materials, or if improperly located in relation with a 
total productive process, might have less value than a junk pile. 
And, in general, any object requires favorable relationships to 
function well, if not even requiring an ideal world. The superior 
man when playing some inappropriate social réle might still 
evince some desirable traits, but probably not his full value. 
Prophets and social revolutionaries sometimes transcend in certain 
respects the morality of the society in which they live but the maxi- 
mum of human development, well rounded development, seldom if 
ever occurs under conditions in which protest or revolt must con- 
sume much of the energies of the best people. Supermen could 
emerge only from a super-society, or at least a happily situated 
group. | 
Evaluating objects with reference to a standard would not be 
a question-begging procedure were the criteria for determining 
standards themselves derived from nature. The standard could 
mean the average. The standard could also mean the fully devel- 
oped, if there are developmental trends within nature. It might 
even be said that if nature does express purposes, or even only a 
dynamic impetus upon or within trends, then taking the average 
as criterion would be the more artificial procedure. For the sake 
of courtesy to that majority who now accept the methodological 
biases of the so-called new logic as being binding epistemological 
principles, it will do no harm to admit that natural norms might 
be derived by various procedures, but the utmost concession in 
this direction seems to be trivial in view of the fact that norms of 
different types could be differently used to attain identical de- 
siderata. Law as such is instrumental, and different instruments 
might be differently applied to achieve identical effects. But in 
that case on a higher level of abstraction such equivalent instru- 
ments would be understood as being alternative representations of 
a single idea. Two equally helpful formulations of natural law 
would be functionally equivalent abstractions from that nature of 
things in which man is involved historically. and which thinking 
man may represent as something which confronts his own spirit. 


1In some as yet unpublished studies my friend Dr. Howard Holroyd, a 
mechanical engineer, argues that all machines and all mechanistic arrangements 
are representations of adaptive ideas. A general idea, of course, can be vari- 
ously represented. 
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Supposing we were to choose the fully developed in each region 
as the standard object, and the relationship of similarity as the 
ideal (and here it will be noted that Aristotle’s ethical doctrines 
were based upon somewhat similar choices), three criticisms could 
be launched against our whole procedure. First, it could be asked 
how content could be given to the notion of a standard object if 
nature is not finite, or even if it is finite but yet is not fully ex- 
plored (or perhaps not even fully explorable in principle). Sec- 
ond, it could be asked how the standard for any species of entities 
or actions could be determined if species themselves are not rigidly 
definable because evolution and devolution are actual processes 
in nature. Third, it could be asked: ‘‘Even supposing we could 
determine a species-norm for some types of behavior, how could 
this be used to evaluate a particular action if individuals exist and 
behave, not in a vacuum, and not always in typical situations, but 
rather in a collocation of events and processes which can and does 
give rise to novel and unique situations ?’’ 

This general line of criticism does not, I think, necessitate a 
retreat to ethical relativism. But the criticisms do give rise to the 
reflection that any ethic of rigid prescriptions for the details of 
behavior would necessarily be an anti-naturalistic ethic! Beyond 
this reflection, though, some discussion of the critical statements 
does seem necessary. 

In the first place, then, man’s moral trueness to nature must 
obviously be trueness to the nature he knows. Why ask for more? 
No more could be required and no more is possible in any case. 
The fact that knowledge is perspectival hardly equates knowledge 
with ignorance. In fact, there are absolute truths within a limited 
perspective and frame of reference which no broadening of view- 
point could refute. Critically worded protocol statements about 
the directly experienced point to such truths, as the so-called naive 
realists have argued with the utmost sophistication. Engineers 
state that certain primitive technological principles represent ulti- 
mate truths. Certain functions of the wheel, for example, were 
as well known thousands of years ago as they now are, and they 
will always be applicable at certain junctures, no matter how com- 
plex our technology becomes, and despite the appearance of hitherto 
unknown physical principles. 

Sheer foolishness would be the demand for loyalty to a norm 
which the human being can never directly contemplate. Loyalty 
to a known norm, indubitable although possibly primitive, how- 
ever, might be a sine qua non for discovering a system of norms, 
more remote, closer to the natural norm for the next developmental 
epoch. Nietzsche somewhere hinted that the higher level norm 
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would be discovered by individuals who were capable of integrating 
the ideals which are suggested in the greatest number of the most 
diverse life-perspectives. Perhaps according to medieval thought 
such broadening of evaluational perspectives would be considered 
to be an approach toward fuller participation in the omniscience 
of Deity. (It is to be noted that the secular and the religious 
statements do not clash here, but are strictly complementary even 
although the religious could be accepted literally only by those 
who give some credence to the notion of continued revelation.) 
Man may be value-loyal without being an absolute mind, or with- 
out having an absolute perspective, even supposing that the latter 
means anything at all and is not a contradiction in terms. Further- 
more, man may be systematically critical in his evaluations, striv- 
ing rationally to remain true to norms of nature without pretending 
that he knows all there is to be known about nature. Just as an 
imperfect science can rule out beyond doubt certain alternatives 
of belief, so an imperfect interpretation of natural law should, even 
if unable to give complete content to all ideals of behavior, at least 
indicate certain directions in which further content alone could be 
disclosed. Natural law is therefore compatible with an explora- 
tion in the realms of values which has an experimental aspect. 
There may be false starts and a certain amount of ‘‘back-tracking,’’ 
but no explorer is readily discouraged by that sort of thing. 

As for the difficulty in regard to species, our point about evo- 
lution in moral insight partly obviates it. Man must seek out the 
best hypotheses about trans-species developmental trends, and about 
trans-societal history, if he desires a fuller comprehension of the 
norms of nature, and his human ethics accordingly must be oriented 
towards ideals of conduct which transcend what is now the typi- 
cally human. The unique moral situation, the situation which 
presents the problem which defies any existent formulae, is from 
this viewpoint not only a peril to the integrity of human conduct, 
but also an opportunity for progress in understanding. From 
such crisis situations either moral regression or moral development 
will follow if the individual is not merely baffled by the situation. 
Unfortunately, only the latter will be the result for most individ- 
uals in most cases. Although intellectual ability is not equivalent 
to moral integrity, the survival of moral integrity in a particular 
individual often depends upon non-moral factors such as the in- 
tellectual. For the superior individual the unique crisis situation 
constitutes a challenge. : 

A morality constantly transcending itself—must this concept 
suggest either developing a race (or class) of Nietzschean super- 
men, on the one hand, or the transformation of a few unusually 
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endowed individuals into saints or prophets, on the other hand? 
It might involve either or both of those things. There is no ra- 
tional ground for denying them as possibilities. But it certainly 
involves something else, a development much less revolutionary 
than either of those things. It simply involves the moral indi- 
viduation of the mature human being. The nature of man seems 
to be to transcend species nature (here used in the biological 
sense), culture nature, and his other class natures generally. The 
individual becomes responsible for what he uniquely is in so far 
as this can affect further development of self or of that with which 
the self is identified. From the process of psychological individua- 
tion emerge unique ethical responsibilities.” 

The particular life quest is unique, but may have typical phases 
which constitute a natural law of personal development. There is 
an exploratory phase before the individual has defined his unique 
function, and in which he depends upon others for his moral dis- 
cipline. There is a phase after self-definition when mastery is 
sought in certain spheres of action. Finally, there may be a phase 
of creativity in which the individual improves upon achieved norms 
of performance, thus contributing more fundamentally to the gen- 
eral welfare if those norms be harmonious with natural law. 

The principle that the unique is a positive value is fundamental 
for any modern conception of natural law. It is basic, also, in the 
ethical ground of the democratic social order. Despite the greater 
intellectual insecurity of the modern as against the classical man, 
and in a sense springing from that insecurity in so far as the latter 
is a complex of stimuli to thought, this principle represents what 
the modern man may dare to consider as his chief ethical advance 
beyond the classical. Accepting his unique, individual structure 
and perspective as being positive values, the modern individual 
may learn, through gradual stages, to tolerate those things in others 
as being of the essence of their value to him. Typicality in the other 
self may be useful and enjoyable, but also the uniqueness of the 
other may constitute his chief usefulness, appeal, or inspiration to 
the self. Individual differences make the nature which confronts 
the self in every way more challenging. By trying to deny novelty 
and uniqueness, classical man impoverished experienced nature 
willfully in order to feel secure, but that was at a terrible price. 
The mechanistic fallacy represents an atavistic return in modern 
culture to classical ways of thought, disguised, to be sure, in a new 


2In regard to individuation, the psychologist, Carl Jung, has stressed de- 
tachment of the self from early social relationships; the philosopher, G. H. 
Mead, has stressed the integration of early social réles; Heidegger has stressed 
existential appropriation of the heritage. 
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mask. To reduce individual differences to terms of contrasting 
external relations between ultimately identical atomic units in- 
volves uncritical extrapolation from the sphere of technology, which 
is a sphere within which man manipulates isolated segments of na- 
ture. Such extrapolation gives him the delusion of limitless power 
at the price of denying the reality of his humanity and hence the 
value of the technological quest for power itself. Nature is no more ~ 
a machine than it is a finite number of rigidly defined species each 
of which has its isolated, immutable law of development. But 
within a really evolving total system regional norms of development 
may be discovered and inter-related. And the concept of regional- 
ity has its temporal, as well as its spatial, aspect, as a philosopher 
like A. N. Whitehead well realized when he spoke of different cosmic 
‘‘epochs.’? There may be a succession of world systems and at any 
rate the largest units with which man can deal persist only as a 
series of more or less reliable transformations. 

A rational quest to live according to the law of nature does seem 
possible for modern man. His must be the ethic of continuous evo- 
lution. This evolution should be conceived not so much as being a 
monotonous, unidirectional striving (which it is easy to believe must 
collapse sooner or later, just as all bodies, species, and cultures 
collapse) as being something much richer which may be thought 
of as a proliferation, a budding of the new and unique from the old 
and standardized,.a renewal through individuation which is in- 
finitely enjoyable, and in which that only is conserved which is 
capable of sensitivity to what at first is undefined in situations. 
The individual survives only through constantly re-forming itself, 
or through being re-formed in the matrix of nature, for harmonious 
interplay with its eternally present world, that is, with a world 
which is eternally present just in so far as that re-formation is ade- 
quately adaptive. (And here by the term ‘‘individual’’ is meant 
more than the human person, since ideal characteristics of any 
activity-pattern, self-identical through a course of development, 
may be conserved in this way through its own acts, or by those of 
some matrix including, perhaps, the ultimate one.)* 

Modern science, to be sure, tells us nothing about the ultimate 
destiny of this nature in which ‘‘we live and move and have our 
being.’’ And, of course, it must be admitted that any evolutionary 
ethic would have pessimistic consequences if this destiny should be 
conceived as being ultimately (a) a self-reversing process, or (b) 

3 The present writer has elsewhere argued that a theory of immortality is 


tenable, and its nature is hinted here. Such a theory is compatible with, but 
perhaps not essential to, a theory of natural law. 
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a limited process, or (c) a self-repetitive process. If we were con- 
strained to believe any of these things our evolutionary ethic would 
lose its emotional, if not its intellectual, raison d’étre, and would 
be replaced as a practical credo by something like what Nietzsche 
meant when he spoke of ‘‘Nihilism.’’ Modern intellectual man 
would quite succumb to something much more serious than any 
Freudian complex, but which, to use psychological language, might 
be called a death complex. Nothing which the science or common 
sense or philosophy of the present epoch has revealed about nature, 
however, necessitates any such trend. Everything upon which ulti- 
mate speculations might be based seems to point in quite other di- 
rections. The cosmos as we know it is a radiant cosmos, containing 
probably many centers of organic and psychical evolution, and 
showing capacities for renewal with enhancement through the most 
sweeping cycles. 


Rosert F’. CREEGAN 
WHITMAN COLLEGE 





COMMENTS AND CRITICISM 


PURITANISM AND DEMOCRACY 


I have just read (four months late!) President Harold Taylor’s 
criticism of my Puritanism and Democracy in this JouRNAL (Vol. 
XLII, 1945, pp. 545-548). My first impulse was to point out the 
writer’s misstatements and misunderstandings. There are several. 
I was also tempted to complain of words such as ‘‘professes,”’ 
‘‘bias,’’ ‘‘sentimental,’’ ete., which do not seem to me to contribute 
to the clarification of the issue. But on second thought I think I 
see that the difference between us is not one of detail. The criti- 
cisms of puritanism and eighteenth-century democracy which Presi- 
dent Taylor advances as arguments against my view have all been 
made by me at greater length either in Puritanism and Democ- 
racy or in my more recent One. World in the Making. The point 
seems to be that I see some merits as well, where President Taylor 
sees only defects. I suspect that the underlying difference between 
us, which would have to be cleared up before it would be profitable 
to discuss matters of detail, is that he substitutes an ‘‘or’’ for my 
‘‘and.’’ He sees history as dialectic, whereas I see it as over- 
lapping, continuity, and linear emergence. He thinks of the world 
of today, and the better world of tomorrow, as erected on the dead 
body of the past; while I think of them as growing out of the past. 
He is revolutionary, and I am evolutionary. And as he insists on 
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construing social and intellectual history as a series of uncompro- 
mising and mortal combats, so he insists on putting me, too, on one 
side or the other of the barricades. Since I say a good word for 
Christianity, puritanism, and the eighteenth century, the pattern 
of his thought compels him to make me their partisan advocate. 
He will have it that I am for the past against the present, for re- 
ligion against secularism, for rationalism and authority against 
experimental science, and so on all along the line. The whole point 
of my contention is that democracy outgrew puritanism, and that 
the fuller democracy of today and tomorrow must outgrow the 
democracy of the eighteenth century, where the outgrowing not 
only advances beyond, but also inherits, the outgrown. There is, 
I fear, no place for this way of thinking in President Taylor’s 
cataclysmic philosophy of history and habits of thought. 


RauLPeH Barton PERRY 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


GOOD-WILL, GOOD COFFEE, AND BAD JUDGMENT 


In a recent controversy,! Mr. Murphy and Mr. Bouwsma dis- 
cussed various goods, including coffee and good-will. Mr. Bouwsma 
was curious to know what sort of evidence would support the judg- 
ment that good-will is a good, since it seems different from the sort 
that confirms the judgment that coffee is good. People plainly do 
consider coffee a good, whereas, from their behavior, many people 
seem not at all prodigal in the estimate they place on the goodness 
of good-will. How then is Mr. Murphy to know that good-will is 
a good? His empirical position does not allow him to lean on a 
Kantian ethical a priori. Mr. Murphy replies that a good judg- 
ment, schooled by experience, leads one to conclude that good-will 
is not only a good, but a ‘‘great’’ good, since, without it, people are 
frequently deprived of the lesser goods, such as coffee. The last 
two or three years have taught us what deprivations bad (false) 
judgment about good-will can bring upon mankind. Mr. Murphy 
does admit, in fact argues, that comparatively few people do actu- 
ally consider good-will a great good, but that is because they lack 
good judgment. 

The following suggestion is made in the hope of bringing both 
Mr. Bouwsma and Mr. Murphy around to some sort of agreement. 
Both are trying hard to be empirical, and both say that good-will 
(as democratically conceived by Mr. Murphy) is a lamentably rare 


1 This JOURNAL, Vol. XLII (1945), ‘‘Mr. Murphy on Good-Will,’’ by O. K. 
Bouwsma, pp. 630-638; ‘‘Good-Will and Good Judgment,’’ by Arthur E. 
Murphy, pp. 638-642. ce 9 
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good. What troubles both is the general failure to recognize this 
good-will as a good. 

My suggestion is that people do not recognize good-will as a 
good, because it is not a good. In short, they are right, and Kant 
and Mr. Murphy and Mr. Bouwsma are here guilty of bad judg- 
ment. This becomes less sensational, and an important truth, if 
qualified by a fundamental distinction. The distinction is between 
goods on the one hand, and the conditions of their realization or 
enjoyment on the other. Our proposition, then, is this: that such 
things as coffee, steak, homes, music, swift silent automobiles, leis- 
ure, worship, football, panel discussions, children, perfume,—such 
things are commonly experienced as goods. Mr. Bouwsma is right 
on this count. The reason good-will is not in this class of good 
things, and why it is not widely recognized as a good, is because 
it is a very general condition of their emergence with any stability, 
thus requiring thought or ‘‘good judgment’’ for its detection. Few 
people, if any, really feel good-will as good, for precisely the above 
reason. By itself, it is not the sort of thing one enjoys. After 

‘taking intellectual stock of the goods of life (few people doing 
this systematically), one may conclude that without general good- 
will, the goods of life are precarious. And this will be, I believe, 
an empirically grounded or true conclusion, requiring good judg- 
ment to reach it. Mr. Murphy is right on this count. Moreover, 
in characterizing the good of good-will as complex or structural, he 
is tacitly treating it as a condition of the occurrence of goods. 

What I have suggested is, briefly, that though such things as 
coffee, churches, children, are sometimes experienced also as condi- 
tions for the realization of other goods, they are quite commonly 
experienced as goods-in-themselves. Good-will, on the contrary, 
very rarely ‘‘tastes’’ good, but can be known to secure for men the 
goods that do taste good. And it is these that are ordinarily called 
‘‘goods.’’ The dispute and the hesitation arise around their condi- 
tions, of which good-will is one of the most important. Kant saw 
this so clearly that he bent over backwards into the mistaken posi- 
tion that good-will is the only good in itself. But it is rarely if ever 
this for anyone. 

This point needs to be implemented by another. I said above 
that without general good-will, the goods become precarious. The 
underscored adjective is crucial. If A is the only benevolent per- 
son in his society, and is to realize the goods of life for himself and 
others, a lavish show exclusively of good-will on his part may real- 
ize fewer goods than a competitive battle for them. It is only when 
the good-will becomes general (perhaps through education) that its 

adoption as a principal modus vivendi by A, as a member of a 
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benevolent world-community, becomes the mark of good judgment. 
Also, then only does the possession of goods become less precarious. 
The sword of Damocles is removed from above their enjoyment. _ 

The point I have made about good-will holds a fortiori for good 
judgment. Good judgment is not a good. The rationalists in the 
Platonic tradition are mistaken. But good judgment certainly is 
a fundamental and very general condition of having and holding 
goods—a more general one than good-will. Or, let’s put it this 
way: since mature (not mawkish) good-will involves the will to 
know what produces and stabilizes the goods of life, there is no 
good-will without good judgment. Perhaps mature good-will simply 
is good judgment become habitual and operative—a disposition to 
be intelligent. And this remark qualifies the above statement about 
the unwisdom of exhibiting good-will in a malevolent society. If 
it is a mature good-will, it may have a place even there. 


Virert C. ALDRICH 
WELLS COLLEGE 
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Conscience and Society. A Study of the Psychological Prerequi- 
sites of Law and Order. Ranyarp West. New York: Emerson 
Books, Inc. 1945. 259 pp. $3.00. 


This book is directed to the problem of the siete of law and 
force in a world society. As the author points out, we may assume 
that the object of society is the welfare and interest of its members, 
its ultimate aim any of the many ideals articulated by its philoso- 
phers; but we will come to grips with the existing situation only 
when we direct our efforts to an understanding of the more funda- 


mental problem, namely, the maintenance of law and order in the 
international community. 


The first concern of a civil society should be to protect the lives and liber- 
ties of its members, and to give them justice and peace. A society that cannot 
achieve this need not concern itself with the ideal social relationships of its 
members, for it is in danger of liquidation. [P. 106.] 


To determine the structure of world organization requisite to a 
stable world society, it is necessary to face the problem of the func- 
tion of an external regulating body that has force at its command. 
Gerhart Niemeyer wrote his Law without Force in support of the 
thesis that international law must be based upon the realities of the 
interconnection between states. Effective international law is not 
such in virtue of force but in virtue of interdependence and the 
recognition of the common goods shared by parties bound by law. 
In a similar vein, John Dewey has long argued that the principal 
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ingredients of a successful organization are the shared interests, 
problems, ends, and loyalties of the participating members, and 
that organizational structures which are imposed from without and 
which are not the natural outgrowth of an existing community are 
doomed to failure. Neither Niemeyer nor Dewey deny that ex- 
ternal force is necessary, but they do not place it in a primary posi- 
tion in the development of a community. Dr. West does, and the 
development of the book is to show why this is so. 


Men can come together in an association, or the beginnings of a com- 
munity to initiate that fundamental law which is the vital skeleton of law and 
order, namely the abnegation (or abrogation) of individual sovereignty among 
the participating members. From that abrogation both community and fur- 
ther law can wax and flower. But if you wait for community to solidify and 
law to develop in the absence of a crucial sequestration of force beyond the 
reach of the subjects of law themselves, then you wait in vain. [P. 203.] 


Dr. West’s position should not be interpreted to mean that he is 
revitalizing the Hobbesian or the Freudian position. He does not 
believe that man is anti-social by nature nor does he believe that 
society is founded and maintained by force alone. He is defending 
the thesis, however, that though in the full flowering of community 
life refined order is both the product of and supported by self- 
control, an articulated community interconnectedness, the sense of 
the sanctity of promises and the deeper loyalties of which men and 
groups are capable, nevertheless the beginnings of any such flower- 
ing is in ‘‘the institution of fundamental law and order by a com- 
pulsory renunciation of disintegrating individual aggressiveness’’ 
(p. 212). Within this fundamental order the development and 
elaboration of community life and law takes place, but it itself can 
not create that initial order. So far as our present international 
scene is concerned, this initial order does not as yet exist. However 
advaneed our social consciousness may be, we are still in Hobbes’ 
state of nature where ‘‘clubs are trump.’’ 

' Underlying this philosophy of social process is a theory of the 
nature and function of law which, in turn, is based upon a theory 
of human nature. Dr. West is a psychoanalyst who has also stud- 
ied legal and political philosophy, and it is in terms of the integra- 
tion of all three fields that he desires to build his views. In the 
early sections of the book, he reviews the political and legal the- 
ories that have controlled western thought with special attention 
given to Hobbes, Locke, and Rousseau, but this material affords not 
so much a basis for his theory of human nature and law as it does 
a background against which his own theories may be viewed. The 
primary sources of his theory of human nature are his own and 
other psychological and psychoanalytical studies of the motives and 
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mechanisms of human behavior. The resulting theory of human 
nature and of law has elements in common with Hobbes, Locke, and 
‘Rousseau but is identical with none of them. 

Though developed by means of a rather elaborate criticism of 
Freudian concepts and an extensive review of studies of normal 
and abnormal behaviors and mechanisms in children and adults, 
the resulting position. is not difficult to state. The fundamental 
proposition is that men are composed of two primary ‘‘instincts,’’ 

. “‘desires,’? or behavior potentials—that of aggressiveness and of 
codperativeness, ‘‘the social instinct of self-realization through oth- 
ers and the self-assertive instinct of self as against others’’ (p. 153). 
The particular character of any individual depends upon the initial 
proportions of these instincts as: modified by experience, especially 
the early experiences of childhood that center around the ‘‘Par- 
ental Oedipal Situation.’’ The significant social fact about the 
operation of these two instinct groups is that in the normal indi- 
vidual and even in strong-willed individualists and neurotic, re- 
pressed personalities the social instinct will generally prevail. Man 
is in practice a social animal and ‘‘most men behave as if at most 
times their social instinct predominated over their self-assertive in- 
stinct’’ (p. 159). With few exceptions the aggressive drives can 
not and do not challenge directly the codperative instinct. 

While the aggressive instinct does not exhibit itself in direct 
and overt behavior except in extreme cases, it is ever operative in- 
directly. The manifestations of its indirect operation are protean, 
but the fundamental modes of expression are in terms of techniques 
of rechanneling common to all men in various degrees. Objective 
situations are distorted by ‘‘projection,’’ ‘‘identification,’’ and 
other forms of rationalization in such a way that hatred, anger, 
avarice, cruelty, selfishness, and other aggressive modes are justified 
or disguised as manifestations of the social instinct. The result is 
an inherent propensity in all individuals toward bias and preju- 
dice especially where personal interests and identifications are in- 
volved. The important conclusion is that we can not trust our- 
selves to be impartial, and ‘‘no man can be safely admitted judge 
in his own cause.’’ 

In the thorough understanding of this pattern of conflict in 
human nature lies the answer to the question of why an external 
effective regulating force is necessary in support of our social na- 
tures. Law is the supporting mechanism of social control over the 
instinct of aggressiveness in the interest of our own social nature. 
In this sense law is an extension of self-control and external force is 
less and less needed as the self develops other mechanisms of control 
in a highly articulated and integrated community life. Until men 
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learned or were forced to submit conflict situations to third party 
judgment and forfeited their partial and insecure power to make 
final decisions, a stable order within large groups was not possible. 
In sum, the function of law is not to control ‘‘bad’’ men; it is neces- 
sary for all of us. . 

In international society the conflict pattern is between groups 
rather than between individuals, but, granting the validity of anal- 
ogy and admitting that the same psychological distortion factors 
are present in relations and disputes between groups as between 
individuals, the same lesson must be applied and learned. Inter- 
national society can not develop stability and peace unless and until 
an external regulating force superior. to all states, in other words, 
a fundamental law, is established. There must be a forfeiture of 
the right of a nation to judge in its own disputes. National sov- 
ereignty must give way to international sovereignty as a first step 
and not the last step in establishing an international community 
that can give peace and security. 

In terms of the thesis presented by Conscience and Society the 
present international situation is not a happy one as far as the pros- 
pect of a durable international order is concerned. The United 
Nations Charter, because of the absolute veto power of the large 
nations, incorporates in its essence the denial of the principle that 
no nation can be left free to judge its own conflicts. At best it 
brings the smaller nations under the control of third party au- 
thority, but the danger to future world peace does not lie with the 
smaller nations except as incidental points of potential conflagra- 
tion. Whatever has been achieved in the way of international 
stabilization has been accomplished by barter, compromise, noblesse 
oblige, and international political order rests upon mutual faith in 
the promises of the large nations and the force of common interests. 
If Dr. West is correct, all this is hopelessly inadequate when and 
if vital interests clash. Yet it is difficult to see what other alterna- 
tive is possible. Complete submission to law and international au- 
thority itself demands a large faith in other nations and a convic- 
tion that there can in fact be third party judgment in world affairs. 
Such faith and trust does not exist and there is considerable ques- 
tion as to the possibility of third party judgment. To Russia at 
least it appears that there are fundamentally only two parties and 
to assume the possibility of third party judgment is to blind oneself 
to the true facts. If Russia is right in what is apparently her be- 
lief, then Dr. West’s thesis needs no refutation; his contentions 
simply would be irrelevant. 


Epwin N. GarLAN 


CoLumBIA UNIVERSITY 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


We regret to learn of the death of E. B. Holt on January 25, 
1946, at Rockland, Maine, at the age of 72. Dr. Holt was visiting 
professor of psychology at Princeton University, 1926-1936. 


The newly-elected officers of the Eastern Division of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Association are as follows: President, Katharine 
E. Gilbert ; Vice-President, J. H. Randall, Jr.; new members of the 
Executive Committee (term expires in 1947), George Boas, Otto F. 
Kraushaar. Roger W. Holmes continues as Secretary-Treasurer. 

The next meeting of the division will be held during the Christ- 
mas holidays, 1946, at Cornell University. 





